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Memorabilia. 





[N the September number of the Genealo- 

gists’ Magazine will be found a letter 
from the General Register Office at Somerset 
House concerning the requirement of birth 
registration before the passing of the Births 
and Deaths Registration Act of 1874. Was 
such registration obligatory before the Act? 
The letter shows that there was a first stage 
in the pre-1874 law, when it was provided 
that the parent of any child may within 42 
days of its birth give notice thereof to the 
Registrar. In the Act of 1874 this informa- 
tion was demanded as a ‘‘ duty,’’ but no pen- 
alty was incurred by a breach of it. The 
second stage in the earlier law provided that 
father or mother of a child should, upon being 
requested to do so, give information of the 
birth of a child to the Registrar; and in the 
corresponding stage in the Act of 1874 the 
Registrar was instructed to give notice to the 
responsible person, if registration had not 
been effected within 42 days after birth, 
to attend and perform that duty. And for 
failure to comply there was now a_ penalty 
enacted, which forms the basis upon which 
registration can henceforth be described as 
“compulsory.” At the same time, as this 
useful letter goes on to make clear, registra- 
tion before 1874 is not to be thought of as 
having been voluntary or optional, or indeed 
other than obligatory. 
_ Mr, Irvine Gray bases on the will of Wil- 
liam Hall, of Acton, Middlesex, gent—found 
and published by Mr. Frank Marcham in 
1931—good reason for believing that we have 


Dr. John Hall. Mr. J. Harvey Bloom gives a 
good large sheaf of interesting notes from 
the Account Rolls of the Manors of the 
Bishopric of Winchester. A first instalment 
of ‘ Fasti of the Irish Presbyterian Church,’ 
compiled by the late Rev. James McConnell, 
takes us from Blair to Glendinning. There 
is the report of an amusing Discussion Meet- 
ing in February last on ‘ Change of Surname 
—For and Against.’ It was stated therein 
that change of baptismal name is not possible. 


WE have received from our correspondent 
M. F. Delatte of Brussels, an interesting 
and useful brochure, extracted from the 
Revue belge de Philologie et d'Histoire, 
entitled ‘ Périodiques et Collections de Philo- 
logie Anglaise.’ It gives—for the period 
April-December, 1935—a classified list of the 
articles which have appeared on English Lan- 
guage and Literature’ in a number of English 
and American periodicals, together with two 
or three French and German. It belongs to 
a series of compilations for which any serious 
student might well find room on the shelf 
which carries his working paraphernalia. 


OR 16 Oct., the Cambridge University 
Press announce a book which is certain 
to attract grateful notice from scholars, that 
is, Mr. A. S. F. Gow’s ‘ A. E. Housman: A 
Sketch; Together with a List of his Writ- 
ings and Indexes to his Classical Papers.’ 
The sketch—some fifty pages long — is an 
account of Housman as a scholar, and a per- 
sonal impression formed during the last 
twenty-five years. It is illustrated by a por- 
trait drawn by Francis Dodd and two fac- 
similes of handwriting. Housman expressly 
forbade the publication of any collected edi- 
tion of his writings; the List and Indexes, 
therefore, will be of important service, provid- 
ing in one place references to the whole of his 
scattered writings. 

Another attractive book announced by the 
Cambridge Press is ‘The Clear Mirror,’ by 
Mr. G. Evelyn Hutchinson. Mr. Hutchin- 
son went with the Yale North India Expedi- 
tion as biologist. His book, however, is not 
the biologist’s report. It describes the life 
and people, first of Goa, the Portuguese 
settlement in India, where Jesuit Christian- 
ity has existed side by side with Hinduism 
since medieval times, and then of Indian 
Tibet. Art, sociology, religion, and biology 
are all worked into it, and the book is of some- 
thing more than a material journey. It is 
to be fully illustrated from photographs by 











here the father of Shakespeare’s son-in-law, 


the author. 
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Literary and Historical 


A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
“N.E.D.” (Mill). 
(See ante p. 202). 


Antic: disguise—not given. Chapman, 
‘ Widow’s Tears,’ v. 2, ‘‘ off with this antic, 
the shirt that Hercules wore for his wife was 
not more baneful.’’ 

Antidame—not_ given. Chapman, ‘Sir 
Giles Goosecap,’ III, ii. 63, ‘‘ I never heard 
of such an antidame. Do women bring no 
help of soul to man?’’ It means “ misogyn- 
ist.’ 

Antipodism—not given. Moore, Journal, 
June 9 1839, ‘‘ Sir Robert Inglis. . . received 
me with marked kindness, notwithstanding 
our antipodism.”’ 

Antipos is quoted once, under date 1631. 
R. H. Barham has the Greek form (Life, ii. 
235), ‘‘ The antipous of Leibnitz, still his 
song Ran ever thus ‘ Whatever is is wrong.’ ”’ 

Apollo: banqueting room —not given. 
Nares’s continuator quotes Herbert (1638), of 
some sultan, ‘‘ Ushered him into his Apollo.”’ 
Burton, ‘ Anat. Mel.,’ 1, 2, 2, 2, ‘‘ Lucullus’ 
ghost walks still, and every man desires to 
sup in Apollo.’’ See Plutarch, ‘ Lucullus.’ 
The great room at the old Devil Tavern, 
Temple Bar, was so named. 

Appearances, to save. Steele is first quoted 
(1711). ‘ Paradise Lost,’ viii. 82, of astro- 
nomical theorists, ‘‘ how they will . . . build, 
unbuild contrive To save appearances.”’ 

Appeasure—not given. Chapman, II. i. 
392, ‘‘ I urged the appeasure of the Gods.”’ 

Applaud. The Latin sense is not given. 
Meredith, ‘ Rich. Feverel,’ ch. xxxvii., 
“* Richard went up to her, and applauding 
her on the shoulder, ‘ You’re a very wise old 
woman.’ ”’ 

April (fig.) 1596. Earlier—Sidney, i. 405 
(Cambr, edn.), ‘‘ What lesson is that unto 
you, but that in the April of your age you 
should be like April ?’’ 

Aquatint (vb.). Only the literal use is 
given. Hardy, ‘ Trumpet-Major,’ ch. xviii., 
ad fin., “‘ the rain decreased, and the lovers 
went on. . . aqua-tinted by the weak moon 
and mist.” 

Aquiline. Chapman’s ‘‘ aquiline virtue ”’ 
(see MII) had a forerunner in John of Gar- 
land, “ forma leonina Romae, virtus aqui- 
lina.” 


‘ 








Araba (1845). This eastern ox-cart occurs 
a year earlier in the second chapter of King. 
lake’s ‘ Kothen.’ 

Architect: architecture, building (see MI, 
and MII.). Heywood, ‘ Hierarchie,’ 13], 
“June... prepared him [Leo] place in the 
high Architect,”’ i.e., the sky. ibid. 146, 
= li seg on which they erect the weake frame 
of their falling Architect.’’ 

Argolian = resembling the Argo — not 
given. Chapman, ‘ De Guiana,’ 154, ‘ Our 
twice-born nobles bring him [Raleigh] bride. 
groom-like . . . To his Argolian fleet.’’ 

Aristarch: a severe critic (1621). But the 
name is used also of a schoolmaster. Mar. 
lowe, ‘ Edward II,’ 2347, ‘‘ I view the prince 
with Aristarchus’ eyes, Whose looks were as 
a breeching to a boy.’’ Evelyn to Sprat, Oct. 
31, 1664, of Sorbiére, ‘‘ A pedagogue . . . and 
after having been an Aristarchus, physician.” 

Arms: ship’s tackle, as in Latin—not given. 
Chapman, ‘ Hymn to Apollo,’ 711, ‘‘ Why sit 
ye here . . . nor deposition make of naval 
arms?’ i.e., stow the tackling. Od, ii, 606, 
‘see all their arms fit ’’ (arma aptare). Does 
‘N.E.D.’s’ phrase, “to arm out a ship” 
apply only to weapons? Scapula gives 
instrumenta nautica for érda in Homer. 

- Arrival: one who arrives (1847). Earlier, 
‘ Redgauntlet ’ (‘ Tales and Romances,’ iii, 
388), ‘to look with indolent curiosity, as 
usual, upon arrivals.”’ 

Arrowy (1637). Earlier, and in an appar- 
ently unique sense—Chapman, Od. xxi, 13, 
‘the crooked bow and arrowy quiver” 
(ioddxKos). 

Ascend can only mean “‘ reach ”’ in Cha 
man, Od, xii, 194, oo shalt ascend t 
triangulare ”’ (apifea), 

A oe i given. Chapman, Ep. Ded. 
to ‘ Achilles’ Shield,’ ‘‘ if any feel not their 
conceits so ravished with the eminent beauties 
of his [Homer’s] ascential muse.’’ 

Asianic : florid, of style (1920). In ‘ Greek 
Life and Thought,’ 315 (1887) Mahaffy has 
a note, ‘‘I suggested this not long ago as 
suitable to distinguish the products of Asia 
Minor from those of Inner Asia, which are 
Asiatic.”’ 

Asile is last dated 1725. Hardy, ‘ Coll. 
Poems’ (1928) 683, on Hampton Court, 
‘‘ When an inner court outspreads As ‘twere 
History’s own asile.”’ 

Asmodean—not given. R. L. Stevenson, 
‘ An Autumn Effect,’ ‘‘ Much of the pleasure 
of the Arabian Nights hinges upon this Asmo- 
dean interest ’’; viz., seeing unobserved the 
inside of houses, as in ‘ Le Diable Boiteux. 

Assuasive. Cowper is last quoted, Aubrey 
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de Vere in a sonnet has ‘‘ the angels shall 


ur introit sing, Fanning your weary fore- 

ds with assuasive wing.”’ 

Assumptioning—not given. H. G. Wells, 
‘History of Mr. Polly,’ Ch. ix., § 3, ‘‘ kind 
lines of contentment about her mouth, and 
beneath it the jolly chins clustered like 
chubby little cherubin about the feet of an 
Assumptioning Madonna.”’ 

Atlantic Sea: the Mediterranean, or a part 
thereof, is quoted from Cockeram (1626). The 
same definition was given in the 1621 edition 
of Sylvester, p: 655. 

Attain (sb.). Is last quoted 1665. Hardy, 
‘Coll, Poems’ (1928), 729, ‘‘ A painter of 
high attain.” 

Attalic. See MII. and Heywood, ‘ Hier- 
archie,’ 419, ‘‘ hung with Attalicke Arras 
richly wrought.’’ Jonson, ‘ Catiline,’ i. 407, 
“Corinthian plate, Attalic garments.’ 

Atterr: bring to earth—not given. Syl- 
vester, ‘ Beth. Rescue,’ iv. 2, ‘‘ Judith... 
atterrs her knees, tends toward th’ arched 
skyes Her harmless hands.’’ In a ded, son- 
net to ‘Eden’ he says to Essex, ‘‘ Your renown 


alone. . . Atterrs the stubborn and attracts 
the prone.”’ 

Auctioneeress—not given. ‘ Life of R. H. 
Barham,’ i. 146, ‘‘ Mrs, ———— the auction- 


9 


eeress, if there be such a word, is like to die. 
Augustan Age (see MII.). There is a re- 
markable anticipation of the phrase in Atter- 
bury’s preface to Waller’s poems of 1690, 
“T question whether, in Charles II’s reign, 
English did not come to its full perfection, 
and whether it has not had its Augustan Age, 
as well as the Latin.” 
Avidiously. The first example, 
Leland, obviously belongs to Bale. 
Award = ward off. Earlier than Evelyn 
for the transferred sense is Fuller, ‘Worthies’ 
(1840) ii. 433, ‘‘ this was wisely awarded by 
Chichley,’”’ a restitution of Church lands. 
Are: axis, is given only c. 1000. Hardy, 
‘Coll. Poems’ (1928), 630, ‘‘ She was the 
midmost of my world . . . beams of an all-day 


given to 


Pole star burned From that new axe of 
earth.’’ 
Azure: blue-eyed—not given. Chapman, 


Il. viii, 312, ‘‘ the azure goddess,” of Pallas 
(~Aavxdmis). Uf. grey. 

Bachelorial — not given. E. Blunden, 
‘Leigh Hunt,’ 114, ‘‘ the hungry spirit of 
Keats... . demanding . . . a more bache- 
lorial society than that of Hunt’s female- 
haunted drawing-room.”’ 

Backbrand — not given. Hardy, ‘ Coll. 
Poems ’ (1928) 215, ‘‘ Old Robert draws the 


backbrand in, The green logs steam and 
spit.’’ On p. 737 it is explained as the log 
placed at the back of a wood fire. 

Balance: remainder, is first quoted from 
Webster (1864), and next from Blackwood, as 
an American usage now becoming familiar to 
our ears. Moore, Jan. 9, 1819, quotes it from 
Pickering’s ‘American Vocabulary’ as 
“brought by their commercial habits into 
strange employ.’’ The Supplement gives 
U.S. 1805, ete. 

Ball (§ 15): Any rounded protuberant part 
of the body. ‘‘ Cheek, foot and thumb”’ are 
given, but not ‘‘ arm.” Lytton, ‘ The Cax- 
tons,’ xvii., Ch. 5, ‘‘ one hand on my pulse, 
and the other griping hard the ‘ ball’ of my 
arm, 

Baldachined—not given. Hardy, ‘ Coll. 
Poems ’ (1928) 353, ‘‘ the God with the balda- 
chined altar.’ 

Bandit. No example is given of accentua- 
tion on the last syllable. © Chamberlayne,, 
‘ Pharonnida,’ IV. i. 473, ‘“‘ A troop of wild 
bandits, vilains whose guilt Shunned public 
haunts.’’ Cf, I. ii. 411. Lovelace, ‘ Pain- 
ture,’ 19, ‘‘ You strung the bow of the bandit 
her son.” 

Barnaby is given, but not the song or dance 
associated with him. Cotton, ‘ Poems’ 
(1765) 13, ‘‘ Out they fly and make the world 
dance Barnaby.’’ Cf, Suckling, ‘ Poems,’ ii. 
275 (Library of Old Authors), ‘‘ he harps on 
Barnabies Hymne, or Bacchus his inebriating 
catch.”’ 

Barragan (1787). Earlier—Hanway, ‘A 
Journal,’ Let. 61, ‘‘ Alton manufacturers of 


Barragans, Nims, and_ other _ stuffs.’ 
‘ N.E.D.’ does not give nim. 
Barren (sb.): ? moor—not given. ‘Wuth- 


ering Heights,’ Ch. iii., ‘‘I had remarked 
. a line of upright stones, continued 


through the whole length of the barren.’’ Or 
has a noun dropped out ? 
Basilisk. The form ‘‘ bazalyke” is not 


given. In Dyce’s Skelton, ii. 389, is given 
an interesting lament for Jasper Tudor, with 
the line, ‘‘O  bazalyke bribour, with iyes 
blynde.’’ Lydgate’s ‘‘ baillful bribour,’’ also 
of Death, is fifty years later. 

Bastinadoing (1614) occurs a year earlier in 
Fletcher’s ‘ The Captain,’ v. 3, ‘‘ how a bas- 
tinadoing may any ways raise your fortunes 
in the state.’’ 

Batteried — not given. Hardy, ‘ Coll. 
Poems ’ (1928) 18, ‘‘ From the batteried horn- 
work the Cannoneers Hove crashing balls of 
iron fire.’’ 








Bay (see MII.). Cf. Howard, ‘ The British 
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Princes,’ 130, “‘ which now holds Fate at such 
a glorious bay.” 

Beamless eye is quoted from Joanna Baillie, 
but she probably remembered this character- 
istic of Ahasuerus in Shelley’s ‘ Queen Mab,’ 
vii. 75. 

Bean. Among proverbial phrases should 
be given ‘‘ in my grandame’s beans,’’ Nashe, 
il. 519; and ‘‘ brought into myne_ uncle’s 
beans,’’ Gascoigne, i. 156 (Cambr. edn.). Mr. 
McKerrow says it means “‘ in a great to-do,”’ 
and compares ‘‘in myne eames peason,”’ 
from ‘ Merry Tales of Skelton,’ see Dyce. 
‘N.E.D.’ quotes Nashe under “ bené”’ — 
prayer ! 

Beans, full of—not given. Disraeli to Lady 
Bradford, i. 275, ‘‘ the Sultan . . . was full 
of beans, and said ‘ If Austria be neutral, I 
will crush the affair at once.’ ’’ The Supple- 
ment quotes Granville, 1881, etc. 

Bear: win. See Beaumont and Fletcher, 
‘ Bonduca,’ i. 1, ‘‘ but these to bear the field, 
then to be conquerors’; cp. ferre victoriam. 
‘N.E.D.’s ’’ nearest is ‘‘ to bear it” (§ 3f), 
where the reference to ‘ Mad Lover’ should 
read, II. i. 117, not II. i. 7. 

Beardlet, a tiny beard or awn, like that of 
some grasses. No reference is given, and the 
human beard seems to be excluded. Belloc, 
‘ Richelieu,’ 73, ‘‘ the military moustache 
and beardlet of that pointed face.’’ 

Beauty-man—not given. Lytton, ‘ E. Mal- 
travers,’ i. ii. Ch. 2, ‘‘ the Beauty-man is, 
nine times out of ten, little more than the 
oracle of his aunts, and the ‘ sitch a love’ 
of the housemaids.”’ 

Beblow—not given. Lupset, ‘ Treatise of 
Charitie,’ 12, ‘‘ to offre my left cheke to him, 
that hathe beblowed me on the right.’’ 

Becalm: quiet (1613). Earlier, and mean- 
ing “‘ put to sleep ’’—Chapman, II. xiv. 204, 
“* there lives not any god (Besides Jove) but I 
would becalme.’’ 

Becketize—not given. Fuller, ‘ Worthies ’ 
(1840) i. 404, “ he finds little favour from our 
historians of his age, because they do gener- 
ally Becketize: whilst Foliot was all for the 
King.” 

Befriend: help, assist. But in Greene’s 
‘ James IV,’ v. 4, it seems to mean ‘‘ furnish 
with friends ’’: ‘‘ Now they that are be- 
friended and are rich Oppress the poor.’’ 

Beget is used with a complement by 
Fletcher, ‘ The Mad Lover,’ I. i. 16, of the 
usurper Diocles, ‘‘ whom long experience had 
begot a leader.’’ The King had described his 
own general as “‘ a soul conceived a soldier,”’ 
i.e., a soldier before he was born. 

Beggar: outdo. Shakespeare’s ‘‘ beggars 

















all description’’ and Mrs, Piozzi’s o 
(1789) are the first two examples. th 
phrase occurs intermediately in ‘Top 
Jones.’ But Robert Lloyd (Pearch, iv. 1) 
extends the usage; his nightingale ‘‘ chaunts 
out her symphony of woes, Which in _ bog 
Nature’s wilder tone, Beggar all sounds which 
Art has known.’’ In ‘ The Vicar of Wake 
field,’ Ch, xi., Goldsmith has, ‘ Description 
would but beggar, therefore it is unnecessary 
to describe this new mortification,”’ inverting 
the phrase, and giving the verb the sense of 
‘* jmpoverish.,’’ 

Begin: beginning. Only Spenser is quoted 
(1596). Earlier—Grimald in Tottel (Arber) 
121, ‘‘ Of four begynns, among themselves how 
great Proportion is.’ The four elements 
seem to be in question. 

Behoof. Besides the usual sense of benefit, 
advantage, ‘ N.E.D.’ gives two dubious ones 
based on two single examples. Is there not 
a third in Marlowe, ‘ Edward II,’ ii. 121, 
“* Our behoof will bear the greater sway When 
as a king’s ordnance shall be under writ.” 
The sense “‘ order, government ’’ seems re 
quired. ? behest. 

Being: whereabouts—not given. So Par. 
rott explains Chapman, ‘ Gent. Usher,’ III. 
ii. 300, “‘ Note if you can gather any sig 
that they have missed me, and suspect my 
being..”’ 

Belabouring—not given. Chapman, Il. 
xix. Com., “ our divine Homer’s depth and 
gravitie , . , will not open itselfe to the 
curious austeritie of Ei onan art,” i.e, 
laborious, 

Belswagger. ‘ N.E.D.’ does not refer to the 
Squire of Mims so named. See Mr, McKer- 
row’s note on ‘ Wit Without Money,’ IIL. i. 
96 


Beneaped: stranded. No fig. sense is 
given. Hardy, ‘ Coll. Poems’ (1928) 3%, 
‘one there is . . . To whom to-day is be 
neaped and stale, And its urgent clack But 
a vapid tale.”’ 

Benorth is given as adv. and prep. Lith 
gow, ‘ The Gushing Tears ’ (1863) uses it as 
a verb, ‘‘ Sion’s lower flat . . . benorth’d with 
Moriah’s squink devalling bord.”’ 

Betterness is correctly quoted from Chap 
man’s Iliad and elsewhere, meaning ‘‘ superl- 
ority.”’ But the note to his ‘Hymn to 
Christ,’ 175, runs, ‘‘ Our Saviour suffered 
nothing for himself, his own betterness oF 
comfort, but for us and ours,’’ where it means 
‘‘ improvement,’’ a sense given by ‘ N.E.D. 
only under date 1864. ‘ 
Beyond: except. No construction with an 
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infinitive is given. Drinkwater, ‘ Victorian 
- aaa 124, ‘‘nor need anything at all he 
said. . . beyond to remark that. . . : 


G. G. Loane. 
(To be continued), 


‘THE INRICHMENT OF THE WEALD 
OF KENT,’ 1625. 


THE writers of our early agricultural books 
were not troubled by any large measure 
of scientific doubt, nor were they unaware of 
their own importance. Gervase Markham, who 
wrote a book with the above title, does not 
sign it. He modestly states in the sub-title 
that it is “‘ a direction to the husbandman 
for the true ordering . . . of all the Grounds 
within the Wealds of Kent and Sussez,’’ and 
that it had been ‘‘ Painfully gathered for the 
good of this Island, by a man of great emin- 
ence and worth.’’ 

But we must not be too severe upon him. 
Perhaps he did not mean this encomium to 
be for himself, but for the Sir George Rivers 
of Chafford to whom he dedicated the book. 
He says Sir George ‘‘ so perfectly knows all 
which thou [the book] canst or wouldst dis- 
cover,” that it may be Markham was 
only the scribe who set down the results of Sir 
George’s experience and wisdom. 

The Weald had not in those days _ been 
tamed, and Markham’s description shows it 
to have been a vast area more or less unin- 
habited, or at the best sparsely populated 
with villages scattered at wide intervals. 
“The Weald of Kent,’’ he says, ‘‘ is the 
lower part of the Shire, lying on the South 
side thereof, and adioyneth to the Weald of 
Susser, towards the West.’’ It had formerly 
been covered entirely with wood, and stretched 
from Winchelsea, Sussex, 120 miles west and 
% miles north. Lambarde’s ‘ Perambulation 
of Kent’ had only been completed a few 
decades before Markham wrote, and it con- 
firmed the fact that the Weald covered the 
area from Winchelsea to River Hill, ‘‘ neither 
farther towards London nor shorter towards 
Tonbridge.’’ 

This Weald was for many yeeres held to be a 
Wilde Desert, or most unfruitfull Wilder- 
Nese . . . throughout of a very barren 
nature, and unapt either for Pasturage or 

ge [unless heavily manured] . . . in 
old time it was used as a Wildernesse, and kept 





for the most part with Heardes of Deare or 
bves of Hogs, as is specified in divers his- 
toricall Relations. 


In 1625 a large part of the Sussex Weald 








was in the same condition, and a lot of the 
Kentish had been reclaimed from forest 


ce 


within then living memory. It was ‘‘ not 
then alotted into particular Tenancies . . . 
but it was, in process of time, by little and 
little gained, as men were contented to in- 
habit there and to get rid of the wood.’ This 
sounds rather like the work done on quarter 
sections in the Canadian Northwest, and the 
conditions of life must have been much the 
same, although it is quaint to think of 
‘* frontier ’’ conditions in Kent while Eng- 
land was getting famous for its successful on- 
slaught on the then world-power, Spain. 
Apparently Markham thinks that each little 
clearing settlement was made by an indivi- 
dual, and that by the time he was writing 
each “‘ den’ or settlement sufficed for about 
twenty householders. Such places as Tenter- 
den were settled in this way. 

Markham had but a poor opinion of the 
soil of the Weald, even of the parts already 
reclaimed : 


The arable ground of this Weald (he says), 
hath commonly a fleet and shallow Mould to be 
turned up by the Plough, so as in many places 
the dead Earth or Mould is within three inches 
of the face of the ground, and in the best 
places, the good Mould exceedeth not six inches 
in depth at the most, and therefore it wanteth 
convenient substance to nourish Corne any long 
time, but will faint and give over, after a 
Crop or two; for the which reason also, it can- 
not yeeld any sweet or deep Grass. 


Another natural disadvantaze was the 
number of the springs that broke out on the 
hillsides and washed away the good top-soil. 
Not satisfied with the difficulties of the thin 
soil and the wetness of the district, the 
settlers had made their enclosures too small. 
The biggest were from 16 down to 12 acres, 
and by et Ti and heavy timber kept the sun 
and wind off the growing corn to its disadvan- 
tage. 

The soil of the rest of the county was, of 
course, as good as the Weald was bad in 
Markham’s view. The arable of the shire at 
large ‘‘ hath a deepe and fat Mould of good 
Earth,’ he exclaims, and it would bear five 
or six crops without intermission, and after 
three or four years’ rest under grass it would 
do the same again. Some of it could even be 
cropped continuously if it was deep ploughed 
at intervals when it showed signs of being 
cropped out. The soil was mostly hollow dry 
ground ‘‘on a deepe clay,’’ and of course it 
is still the same; how many Kentish farmers 
hold the same views to-day as Markham did 
300 years ago? 


Before setting out his proposals for ‘‘ order- 
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ing ’’ the soils of the Weald, Markham says 
that there are four general types to be found 
there, i.e., a cold stiff wet clay, a hazell mould 
and two sorts of sandy soil. The best of these 
for arable was the hazell mould. Similarly, 
there were four kinds of marl available, the 
blue, the yellow, the grey and the red, all of 
which were good, if as slippery as “ sope’’; 
but good in the order stated. 

Margle or marl had gone out of use in 
England until some thirty or forty years be- 
fore the time of writing, but it had been 
commonly used some 300 or 400 years before, 
and Markham cites in evidence Walter of 
Henley’s ‘ Husbandry’ which was written 
somewhere about 1200. Moreover, Pliny 
states that the Britons used this material, 
and Heresbach, a German contemporary of 
Markham’s, said that the Germans did 
then. With all this authority behind it, 
marling land must needs be good, and pos- 
sibly when he gives his instructions for using 
it, Markham was relying upon the results ob- 
tained by the Sir George Rivers to whom his 
book is dedicated. 

Since the hazell mould would in Markham’s 
opinion bear two or three good crops of wheat 
in succession after a summer fallow it cannot 
have been very bad land, but such farming 
was not very good with the resources avail- 
able in the early seventeenth century. Mark- 
ham recommends deep ploughing this soil 
with the draught of eight beasts, and then 
adding 500 loads of marl to the acre, each 
load to be of 10-12 b. of 8 galls., and the 
acre to be one of 160 rods of 16 ft. Either 
sow oats before marling to kill out the grass 
(the cultivation cannot have been very good), 
or first marl it and sow wheat on the break. 
If oats are sown, fallow in May and sow 
wheat. Either crop of wheat should be fol- 
lowed by peas and again wheat. After two 
crops (? of wheat) then lay down to grass 
for five or six years; ‘‘ all of which time it 
will beare a very good and sweet Pasture, 
well set with a white Clover or three-leaved 
grasse, most fatning and profitable, both for 
Sheepe and Bullocks.’’ This is a very early 
recognition of the value of white clover. After, 
the ley should be broken up and cropped a 
few years with suitable fallow or legumes 
(peas) between taking the corn-crops. Such 
a system would reap the benefit of the mar! 
for thirty to forty years, but if the newly- 
broken-up land was continuously cropped 
for six or seven years, the value of the marl 
would be exhausted and not even marling 
again would do any good. The wheat on this 











land was sown at 2 b. an acre, but on the wet 
clay or on the fair sand at 2} b. 
A similar heavy dressing of marl was tp 
be given to the sand, but only 300 loads ay 
acre to the clay. The heath sands needed 6 
loads to make them fertile. All those types 
were cropped on a system of a few year’ 
tillage and then a long ley, and it seems ty 
have been successful to justify the heavy 
labour involved. It is, of course, not possible 
to say just how much of the Weald was event. 
ually treated in this way, but the idea wasa 
popular one amongst farming writers who 
proposed the reclamation of heath and other 
barren lands for at least 200 years after 
Markham wrote specifically for the farmer 
of the Weald. I doubt, however, if there is 
one there now who could confront the re 
making of his land to such a degree, which is 
practically putting 3 inches of new soil 
on the land surface, even if it were necessary, 
Fortunately modern resources have abolished 
such laborious methods, but our forefathers 
must be given credit for an industry that has 
mercifully not been exacted from their 
descendants. 
G. E. Fuss. 


SIR CHARLES IMHOFF AND THE 
FAMILY OF IMHOFF. 


1. No standard work of reference contains 
biographical details of General Sir Charles 
Imhoff. The account in paragraph 2 below 
has been compiled from the ‘ Record of Old 
Westminsters,’ 1928, and the ‘ Harrow 
School Register 1571-1800,’ 1934. 

2. He was born at Nuremberg, 1766; 
second son of Christophe Adam Karl, Baron 
von Imhof, by his wife Anna Maria Apodl- 
lonia (who re-married, as his second wife, 
Warren Hastings), daughter of Baron von 
Chapuset ; went to India with his parents; 
returned to Europe with his father. Went to 
Harrow School, 1780; admitted to West- 
minster School, 19 Mar., 1781; matriculated 
Magdalen College, Oxford, 18 Nov., 1785. 
Ensign 49th Foot, 24 June, 1783; half-pay 
1783-99, during which period he served in 
one of the Prince of Waldeck’s regiments, 
1786-93 (appointed thereto on the recommen- 
dation of Queen Charlotte) and later im 
Berkshire Militia. Lieut. 1st Life Guards, 
29 Mar., 1799; Capt., 4 Apr., 1799; Major 
4th Foot, 20 Nov., 1801; Lieut.-Col. (half- 
pay) 5 Feb., 1802; 4th Garrison Battalion, 
17 Sept., 1807; in command at Jersey, 
1809-12; Colonel in the army, 4 June, 1811; 
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Major-General, 4 June, 1814; Lieutenant- 
General, 20 July, 1830; General, 9 Nov., 
1846; died 14 Feb., 1853, aged eighty-six. 
Married 19 Feb., 1795, Charlotte, 6th (?) 
daughter of Sir Charles William Blunt, Bart. 
On 18 May, 1807, received the Royal Licence 
to accept the insignia of a Knight Grand 
Commander of the Order of St. Joachim. 
In 1813 the use of the title ‘‘ Sir ’’ by holders 
of foreign knighthoods was officially discon- 
tinued, without application, however, to those 
who already did this. 

3. Some small details may be added. He 
died without issue, and was buried at Dayles- 
ford, which he had inherited from his mother. 
His wife was buried at Kensal Green on 
20 Mar., 1847 (why not at Daylesford or in 
the Blunt vault at Heathfield, Sussex ?) 
According to the Gentleman’s Magazine, Ixv. 
166, she was third and not sixth daughter: 
which is correct ? 

4. Shaw (‘ Knights of England,’ ii. 309) 
states that Imhoff was a Knight Bachelor. Is 
there any foundation for this, save his mem- 
bership of the Order of St. Joachim? Was 
this Order German or Swedish—I have seen 
both nationalities ascribed to it? Was Imhoff 
naturalised as a British subject? Were any 
British subjects Knights of the Order? And 
if so, did they dub themselves ‘‘ Sir ”’? 

5. A Count Julius von Soden, a relative by 
marriage of Mrs. Hastings, is stated to have 
been Prior of the Order when Imhoff was 
elected a member (S. C. Grier, ‘ Letters of 
Warren Hastings to his Wife,’ p. 463), which 
may suggest favour or patronage; but I have 
seen it stated that Imhoff paid a substantial 
sum for his knighthood, and that Warren 
Hastings was offered the same dignity but 
declined. The negotiations, whatever they 
were, appear to have been completed by 
January, 1807 (Report on R. Rawdon Hast- 
ings MSS., iii. 326). 

6. For William Hickey’s meeting with 
Charles and Julius Imhoff when boys, see his 
*Memoirs,’ vol. ii., 248. For Julius, the 
younger brother, see my letter in The Times 
Lit. Supp., 14 Dec., 1933. 

7. For the Imhoff who was (Dutch) Gover- 
nor of Ceylon, see ‘ List of Inscriptions on 
Tombstones or Monuments in Ceylon,’ by J. 
Penry Lewis, C.M.G. (Colombo, 1913), p. 
108. Gustaaf Willem, Baron von Imhoff, was 

at Leer on the Eems (Westphalia, E. 

Friesland), 8 Aug., 1705, and was son of 

Willem Hendrik, Baron von Imhoff, and Isa- 






as onderkoopman; was Governor of Ceylon 
23 July, 1736, to 12 Mar., 1740, and Gov- 
ernor General 2 Dec., 1740. He was placed 
under arrest and sent back to Holland, arriv- 
ing there 19 Sept., 1741; but the States-Gen- 
eral confirmed him in his office. He died in 
Batavia, 1 Nov., 1750. He married in 1734, 
Catharina Maria Huysman (she d. in 
Batavia, 22 July, 1744), daughter of the 
Director General, Antony Huysman, and 
Joanna Catharina Pelgrom. The only child 
of this marriage was Jacob Wilhelm Bal- 
thazar von Imhoff, b. Batavia, 20 Mar., 1735, 
d. Colombo, 13 Dec., 1736. But Imhoff had 
natural children by one Helene Peeters, who 
were legitimatized by the Prince of Orange 
and continued in the title: 

i. Jan Willem, Baron van Imhoff, b. 
3 Apr., 1747; m. Christina Emerens, daughter 
of Baron Lewe, 

ii. Isabelle Antonia, b. May, 1748. 

iii. Wilhelmina Sophia, b. 23 Sept., 1749, 
d. before 24 Oct., 1750. 

The relationship between the Governor of 
Ceylon and Sir ©. Imhoff has never been 
satisfactorily determined; but S. C. Grier 
conjectured (‘ Bengal: Past and Present,’ 
vii, 231) that Baron Christophe was either 
first cousin or brother of Baron Gustaaf Wil- 
lem. Christophe was of the family of 
Imhof auf Marlach (ibid., v. 335) and came 
to Nuremberg after the Seven Years’ War, in 


1763. 


The various Imhoff titles existing in 
1910 were: 

Netherlands. Baron van Imhoff (10 Aug., 
1822). 


Holy Roman Empire. Baron von Imhof 
(14 June, 1685). 

Bavaria, Baron von Imhof (18 May, 1838). 
Baron von Imhof (14 Jan., 1877). 

cf. ‘ Nobilities of Europe,’ Ruvigny, 1910, 
pp. 90, 138. 

9. Further information regarding the 
Imhoffs is asked for. What is known of the 
Imhofs auf Marlach? Which branches of 
the family held or hold the above four titles ? 
Where were Sir Charles’s parents married ? 
How was he related to the Governor of 
Ceylon? Did he ever see active service? Do 
any portraits of him exist? 

H. Buttock, 
Major. 


ORDSWORTH TABLET AND THE 
CELANDINE.—Wordsworth is specially 





bella Sophia Boreel. He entered the service 
of the Dutch East India Company in 1725 


associated with the Celandine of the spring 
whose glossy flowers and heart-shaped leaves 
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appear everywhere before the buttercups are 
out. He wrote two poems, ‘To the Small 
Celandine’ in 1802, and another in 1804 
which begins, 

There is a Flower, the lesser Celandine. 


The ‘‘ Lesser Celandine’’ is the botanical 
name for the plant, which belongs to the 
Buttercup order. The “ Greater Celandine,”’ 
of the Poppy order, a summer flower, is not 
in the least like it. As Hill noted in his 
eighteenth-century ‘ Family Herbal,’ 

The great and little celandine are plants so 
perfectly different, that it is hard to conceive 
what could induce the old writers to call them 
both by the same name. They hardly agree in 
any thing, except it be that they have both 
yellow flowers. 

They are no longer, as in Hill’s time, both 
called Chelidonium. The flowers of the 
Greater Celandine are brighter in tint than 
those of the Lesser, have usually four petals 
only, and are borne on a long stalk in a loose 
umbel. The handsome leaves are branched 
and deeply divided, 

Yet in the white marble tablet to Words- 
worth in Grasmere Church, this plant, which 
he never mentioned, figures with daffodils. 
The tablet is signed ‘‘ T. Woolner,’’ and dated 
1851. As Wordsworth died on Apr. 23, 1850, 
there was surely time to get such a detail 
right. Just then Woolner was writing for 
the Pre-Raphaelite Germ verses which 
appeared in ‘ My Beautiful Lady,’ and refer 
to Kingcups and other wild flowers. So it is 
odd that he did not know, or discover from 
his associates, Holman Hunt and Millais, 
what Wordsworth’s celandine was _ like. 

Wordsworth in the prose note to his first 
poem of 1802, wrote: 

It is remarkable that this flower, coming 
out so early in the spring as it does, and so 
bright and beautiful, and in such profusion, 
should not have been noticed earlier in English 
verse. 

The comment recalls to me another in Dis- 
raeli’s ‘ Vivian Grey.’ In chapt. viii. a 
smart lady reports’ the verdict of a friend 
who has been to the Lakes ‘‘ but does not 
speak very warmly of Wordsworth: gentle- 
manly man, but only reads his own poetry.” 
He had not read that of his friend Southey, 
living a few miles away at Keswick. For 
Southey published in the Morning Post of 
May 21, 1799, and subsequently in the 
‘ Annual Anthology ’ of the same year, a son- 
net beginning: 

Thou lingerest, Spring! still wintry is the 

sceae, 





——_. 





The fields their dead and sapless russet wear; 

Scarce doth the glossy celandine appear 

Starring the sunny bank. 

Wordsworth’s books were notoriously few, 
as De Quincey remarks, and led to large 
generalisations, 


V. R. 


ARLY FIELDING DOCUMENTS. — An 
amusing discovery in the early life of 
Henry Fielding is described by Mr. Cyril 
Wanklyn in the ‘ Somerset Year Book’ for 
1936, where the relative holographs are re- 
produced, 


In going through a mass of documents at 
Lyme Regis Town Hall, Mr. Wanklyn 
came across several papers, one in Mr. Field- 
ing’s handwriting and another with his siz. 
nature twice appended, concerning the 
author’s attempted abduction in 1725 (when 
he was eighteen) of an heiress and ward in 
Chancery named Sarah Andrew, aged fifteen. 

The fresh light thrown on this affair con- 
sists of evidence of a violent assault upon 
Fielding by a man who was probably insti- 
gated by the young lady’s relations, the 
Tuckers of Lyme. In revenge Fielding, 
besides laying an information against them 
(over the two earliest extant specimens of 
his signature), further relieved his feelings 
by this candid announcement written on a 
half-sheet of notepaper : 


November 15 1725 
This is to give notice to all the World that 
Andrew Tucker .°d his Son John Tucker are 
Clowns, and Cowards 
Witness my hand 
Henry Fempine. 


W. W. GILL. 


URREY CORPS OF VOLUNTEER 
INFANTRY AND YEOMAN CAV- 
ALRY, 1794-1813 (See clxiv. 371). — Add: 
Camberwell A.A., 1798; Camberwell V.L, 
1803; Surrey V.I., 1803.—‘ Ye Parish of 
Camberwell,’ by W. H. Blanch. London: 
E. W. Allen, 1876, pp. 6673 
Farnham V.I., 1798.—‘ Farnham Volun- 
teer Infantry,’ by S. R. O. in the Farnham 
Herald, 4 Aug., 1934, 
Surrey Y.C., 1794.—‘ The History and War 
Services of The Surrey Yeomanry (Queen 


Mary’s Regiment), 1798-1928,’ by E. D. 
Harrison-Ainsworth. London: privately 
published. 1928. 


H. C. Carpew-REnbDLe. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


RENCH FAMILIES OF DEVONSHIRE 
ORIGIN. — The following are said to 
have originated in Devon: Davy de Cussé; 
Davy de la Ferronaye ; Davy de la Chifotiére. 
Where? When? I shall be glad to receive 
any information about them. 





ies 


ALEXANDER DICKSON’S ‘ DIALOGUE 
ON MEMORY.’ — I should be deeply 
obliged by references bearing on the following 

ages, excerpts from a ‘ Dialogue on 
Sow,’ by Alexander Dickson. Socrates 
is made to say: ‘‘ Verum quia meruo [sic] 
Troianos et presertim hunc Polidimanta Dio- 
gnem,’’ and shortly afterwards, his oppo- 
nent taunts him, ‘‘ Ut ne hic quidem con- 
tineas, etenim cum Nestore et Palamide ut 
audio, plerunque nugaris.”’ 

J. C. W. 


RMS OF ODIARNE FAMILY, SUSSEX 

AND KENT. — Viscountess Wolseley, 

referring to these arms in the Susser County 
Magazine, September, 1936, writes : 

They are sable a chevron between three 
Covered Cups, or. These sacramental cups or 
chalices show that they held their lands 
originally by feudal service under the Church, 
probably Christ Church, Canterbury. 

What is the authority for this statement ? 


SD M. 


E LEGEND OF THE SINGING THAT 

IS ACCEPTABLE IN HEAVEN. — 
One evening a youth, arriving at the gates of 
asmall monastery, craved and was given hos- 
“aga for the night; later the same evening 

attended vespers in the chapel. Unlike 
the monks, he had a beautiful voice and, con- 
sequently, was permitted to sing solo. Dur- 
ing the course of the night the abbot was 
visited by an angel, who informed him that 
the vesper service was not acceptable in 
Heaven as the young man had sung not to 
the glory of ‘God, but for his own vanity. 
The angel also ordered the abbot to have the 
service performed properly at once. 

I heard this pretty story some years ago 
during a sermon preached in a Lancashire 
church, and had forgotten it till learning 
teently that a similar legend is connected 
with the former monastery at St, Germans, 
Cormwall. Is this story widespread? At 
What date does it first appear? Any refer- 
tees to it would be much appreciated. 


H. C. Carpew-ReEnp.e. 





IR HUMPHREY DAVY ON EDUCA- 
TION.—Dr. J. A. Paris, in his ‘ Life of 
Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart.,’ London: 1831, 
p- 8, mentions a letter written by Davy 
** respecting the education of a member of 
his family.’’ If this letter can be identified 
from the scanty description, I should be 
obliged for information whether it has been 
published or where it is now located, if 
extant, 
H. C. Carpew-ReEnpte. 


CARLYLE EPISODE, — It may have 

been in 1926 that I was in conversation 
in London with a retired official who men- 
tioned that his father was secretary of a 
London club of which Thomas Carlyle was a 
member. At a certain period during that 
time Carlyle made a point of dining at the 
club at mid-day. One morning an old 
member did away with himself on the club. 
premises, and the excitement of it all dis- 
organized hopelessly the routine of the staid 
institution. In the midst of the hullabaloo 
arrived Carlyle, to be unimpressed and 
unappeasable. He stormed; and he wanted 
to hear nothing of the tragedy. Be damned 
to them !--why was not his dinner ready? 
(The exact words I have forgotten). Is this 
recorded anywhere? It raises interesting 
questions, 

Freperic Connert WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


BARBADOS.—The loyalty of Barbados is 
* well known. A coloured Barbadian, talk- 
ing with me when I was there in 1911, re- 
ferred to this and, drawing himself up 
proudly, exclaimed, ‘‘ As long as Barbados 
stands, [pause] England will never fall!’ 
in so dramatic a way as to make me sup- 
pose that the saying is proverbial with his 
dear and happy people. Is that so? 


FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


OHN AND SAMUEL DENNE: POR- 

TRAITS WANTED.—Can anyone tell 

me if there are any extant portraits of Arch- 

deacon John Denne of Rochester and his 
son Samuel, the antiquaries ? 


F. Witi1am Cock. 


(jABINET-MAKER.” — When was the 
term ‘“‘ cabinet-maker ”’ first used in this 
country, and is there a history of the cabinet- 
making craft ? 
S. H. Harper. 


SSINGTON.—I should be grateful for bio- 
graphical details of Admiral Sir John 
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Essington, who is said to have taken part 
in the battle of Trafalgar. 


S. H. Harper. 


[NSCRIPTIONS ON BIRTH-PLACE OF 
HERALDS.—In the city of Lichfield is 
the following inscription on an old house: 
“ Priest’s Hall | The Birthplace of Elias 
Ashmole | Windsor Herald to Charles II 
Founder of the Ashmolean Museum Oxford 
Born 1617 . . . Died 1692 | Educated at Lich- 
field Grammar School.’’ 
Are there other examples of the birth- 
place of a herald being thus commemorated ? 


H. Askew. 


HE GIRDLE AS MARK OF INFERIOR- 
ITY.—Dr. R. A. Nicholson, in a note to 
a translation of a poem by Abi Nuwas 
(‘ Translations of Eastern Poetry and Prose ’ 
—Cambridge, 1922) says that Jews, Christians 
and Zoroastrians wore a girdle to distinguish 
them from the faithful. Was this enjoined 
by law? Did the rule continue for long? I 
should be glad to know of any other instances 
of-the wearing of a girdle being a mark of 
inferiority in any way. 





C. EB, H. 
“T UCAS CRUSHED WITH CHAINS 
FOR A COMRADE’S SAKE.’’—This 
is a line from Newbolt’s poem ‘ Craven.’ 


To what incident does it refer? 


N. A. 


“DATED BREATH.’’—What is the exact 

* meaning of this expression—of which 
second-rate verse-writers in the nineteenth 
century seem to have been rather fond, no 
doubt for the rhyme with ‘‘ death’? Breath 
“bated ”’ is, no doubt, not fully drawn, pos- 
sibly from fear of making a sound; but some- 
times one finds an invitation to do something 
‘““with bated breath ’’—lift a coffin, for 
example—for which one would seem to need 
all the breath one could fetch. 


E. E. Y. 


ILLET: HIS DESCENDANTS. — Did 
Jean Francois Millet, the painter of 
‘L’Angelus,’ leave any descendants ? 
L. O. 
REYHOUNDS.—Do these dogs go back to 
the Middle Ages? Is it true that they 
were used to pull down deer? The present 
greyhound seems of too light a build for such 
work, 





RESTES.—How far was the reconciliation 
“with which the ‘ Oresteia’ ends th 
invention of Aeschylus? What do we heg 
of it outside the ‘ Oresteia ’ ? 


A. L, 


“TITTLE SILENUSES.”’—Alcibiades jy 
his eulogy of Socrates in Plato’s ‘ Sym. 
posium’ begins with a simile, likening 
Socrates to certain little figures of Silenus, 
which could be opened, and then figures of 
the gods would be found inside them? Wher 
else is mention made of these hollow figures! 
Were the images of any other mythical per 
sonage made in that way? And are 
any such figures—of classical times—extant! 


R, F. 


AUW, GREEK SCHOLAR. — Looking 
throngh an old copy of Potter’s ‘ Aeschy. 
lus,’ I find many allusions—some in praise, 
some in derision—to a scholar named Pauy, 
who clearly had had a good deal to say about 
Aeschylus, and had rather exasperated people 
Who was Pauw, and is his work of any value! 


R, F. 


“ WOKALELI.”’—What creature is this? In 
©1914 and other Poems,’ by Rupert 
Brooke, in a sonnet called ‘ Waikiki’ it is 
said that 
. . . . Plangent, hidden from eyes, 
Somewhere an eukaleli thrills and cries 
And stabs with pain the night’s brown 
savagery. 
A bird, I suppose, of the South Seas. Is 
it mentioned elsewhere in English poetry? 


PEREGRINUS. 


ANNAZARO’S EPITAPH. — Sannazaro 
—who died in April, 1530—was buried in 
the church of S. Maria del Parto at Naples, 
and Pietro Bembo wrote for him the follow- 
ing epitaph: 
DA. SACRO. CINERI. FLORES. HIC. ILLE. MARONI 
SYNCERUS. MUSA. PROXIMVS. VT. TVMVLO 
What is the sense of ut tumulo here? And 
why is Sannazaro here called ‘‘ Syncerus”! 
IGNORAMUS. 
* sa QUEEN’S SHILLING:” AUTHOR 
WANTED (See clxix. 429).—I have heard 
the phrase in the following jingle: 
“ An’ the Queen she gave me a shillin, 
To fight for her over the seas, 
But the guv’ment built me a fever-trap 
An’ Inja give me disease.” 


Can anyone tell me who is the author of the 





L. E, R. 


oem containing this stanza? 
r , E. E.B 
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Replies. 


FREDERICK JENEBELLI, 
(clxxi. 192, 229). 
REDERICK Gianibelli or Giambelli, was 
born in Mantua about 1550. At the age 
of twenty or thereabouts he went to Madrid 
to offer his services to Philip II, but that 
monarch declined to avail himself of them. 
Annoyed at the rebuff, Gianibelli travelled to 
England, where he so impressed Elizabeth 
or her advisers that he was given a pension. 
In 1584 he was sent to Antwerp, where he 
roved himself a second Archimedes. 

Here the Duke of Parma had invested the 
town on the landside where it was impreg- 
nable; the Scheldt was open so that it could 
receive supplies. Amid the laughter and 
jeers of the besieged, Parma made an attempt 
to cut off the approach by the river. On 
either side where the water was shallow he 
constructed a breakwater at right angles to 
the banks, and between the breakwaters, where 
the river was deep, he placed a bridge of boats 
and rafts fastened with chains. The work 
was completed in February, 1585, and the 
80,000 inhabitants of Antwerp were threat- 
ened with starvation. Gianibelli offered to 
destroy the bridge by means of fireships filled 
with gunpowder an absolutely novel inven- 
tion. Accounts differ as to whether Count 
Marnix, the governor of Antwerp, approved 
of the scheme; some say that he regarded it 
as costly and likely to fail; others that he 
worked in close co-operation with the engin- 
ers. Of two fireships, one drifted to the 
shore; the other was carried right on to the 
boats. Parma told the soldiers to push it 
off with poles. Only one man, an officer, 
seemed to understand the real nature of the 
vessel, for, seizing the general by his cloak, 
he dragged him away; Parma, astonished at 
such behaviour, retired a little. Suddenly 
there was a terrific explosion ; the limbs and 
mangled corpses of hundreds of Spaniards 
darkened the air; the bed of the Scheldt was 
disclosed ; a succession of waves submerged the 
dykes and surrounding meadows; the bridge 
vanished. Parma was knocked unconscious, 
but, recovering quickly, ordered the survivors 
to fill up the gap with little boats. Hence 
When the besieged sent a vessel to recon- 
noitre, it returned with the report that the 
bridge was there and that everything was 
normal. The mob in Antwerp covered Giani- 
belli with insults and would have killed him 

not Marnix interfered. 











Returning to England, he was asked to for- 
tify Greenwich and other places where the 
Spaniards might land. When the Armada 
came he prepared eight fireships, which Lord 
Howard launched on the Spanish fleet on 
28 July. The Spaniards fled with cries of 
‘‘ the fireships of Antwerp,’’ and fell victims 
to the attacks of Drake next day. Some say 
that Gianibelli died in London, but that the 
date of his death is unknown; others that he 
was killed fighting at Antwerp. This might 
have happened, I suppose, if he took part in 
the Dutch attack on Antwerp in 1605. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ WAVER- 
LEY’ (clxxi. 206).—4. Mr. Lawrence 
PHILLIPS asks when English soldiers ceased 
to act like Waverley, who ‘‘ threw himself 
into McIvor’s arms and gave vent to tears, 
etc.’’ ‘ Waverley’ is a work of fiction, and 
the incident invented by Sir Walter Scott— 
but Sir Walter was no inaccurate historian, 
as the following incident will show. In 1727 
my ancestor Arthur Onslow, afterwards 
Speaker, records the following in his 
memoirs : 

Everybody expected [after the death of 
George I.] that Mr. Compton would be the 
Minister and Sir R. Walpole thought so too 
for a few days during which time I went to 
wait on him at Chiswick. . . I found him 
alone at first he seemed a little shy of 
talking he thought I came .. . to 
report what he should say in our Conversation, 
but I had no such base view. . He soon 
perceived I had no such motive and came only 
out of pure respect and affecfion for him. . . 
Upon this he took me into his arms with a 
flood of tears that came immediately from him, 
crying out that this kindness of his friends 
had drawn a weakness from him which his 
enemies never could do. 

This historical incident took place a few 
years before the imaginary scene between 
Edward Waverley and Fergus MclIvor, but it 
clearly shows that our ancestors two hundred 
years ago were more emotional than we are. 
In 1727 Walpole was fifty-one and Arthur 
Onslow thirty-six, 

OnsLow. 


2. The reference should be chapter vii. At 
least as late as the third edition, 1814, we 
have ‘‘ to D———, a sea-port on the eastern 
coast of Angus-shire.”” When ‘‘ Dundee ”’ 
was given in full, the rest remained unaltered. 

6. In the 1871 edition a footnote has been 
added in brackets identifying the patriotic 
statesman who prevented the palace at Lin- 
lithgow from being turned into a barrack for 
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French prisoners as ‘‘ Lord President Blair.”’ 
The man meant is Robert Blair of Avontoun 
(1741-1811), third son of the author of the 
‘ Grave.’ He was appointed to the presi- 
dency of the College of Justice in 1808. See 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Epwarp BENSsLY. 
230, London Road, St. Albans. 


3. The word “ flemit ’’ is not contained in 
any book of reference at my command, but 
it is suggested that the meaning of the 
word is the same as is given to ‘‘ flemyt”’ 
pp. of the verb “‘ fleme.”’ 

In the supplementary issue to the John- 
stone-Longmuir edition of Jamieson’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Scottish Language,’ published in 
Paisley, 1910, the word “ flemyt ’’ is given 
in the sense in which it is used at the refer- 
ence, and the ‘ Scottish Alliterative Poems,’ 
edited by F. J. Amours of the Scottish Text 
Society, is given as the authority for the 
meaning of the word, ‘‘ put to flight,’ the 
quotation mentioned by the Rev. LawRENCcE 
Puriures being cited in conjunction thereto. 
The reference is also to be found in the 
‘ N.E.D.’ under ‘ fleme’ (vol. iv., part 1, 
p. 312) ; as well as in Wright’s ‘ English Dia- 
lect Dictionary ’ under ‘ fleemyt,’ as used in 
Perthshire, meaning ‘‘frightened,’’ ‘‘scared.’’ 
Scott is also quoted as previously mentioned. 

‘* Brissle-cock ’’ is given in the Johnstone- 
Longmuir edition of Jamieson’s Dictionary 
as ‘‘ apparently the turkey-cock ’’ denomin- 
ated, perhaps, from its rough and bristly 
appearance. Wright gives the spelling 
‘“ brissel-cock ’’ as an obsolete expression 
(Sc) meaning ‘‘ The turkey-cock ’’ and quot- 
ing Lindsay of Pitscottie (1728) as authority 
which, incidentally, is the same as quoted by 
Jamieson. The word is also to be found in 
the ‘ N.E.D.,’ vol. 1, part II., p. 1111. 


Peter GRIFFITHS. 


IR CLOUDESLEY SHOVEL: DES- 
CENDANTS (clxxi. 209).—By his wife, 
Lady Elizabeth, widow of Sir John Nar- 
borough, and daughter of John Hill, Sir 
Coudesley left two daughters, co-heiresses, 
Elizabeth and Anne, 

Elizabeth Shovel married Sir Robert Mar- 
sham, Bart., who was created, 1716, Baron 
Romney, by whom she had issue. 

Anne, married first the Hon, Robert Man- 
sel, by whom she had (a) Thomas, 2nd Baron 
Mansel, who d, unmarried 1743/4; and (b) 
a daughter. She married, secondly, John 
Blackwood, brother of Robert Blackwood of 





—.., 


Pitreaire, by whom she had (c) Shovel Black. 
wood (see below); (d) John Blackwood, who 
married Catherine Ann, daughter of Wij. 
liam Jansen, and died without issue, and (¢) 
Mary, who married Thomas Desaguliers, for 
whose issue by her see the Genealogist, v. 118, 

Shovel Blackwood married Sarah Rooke, g 
widow, and by her had two daughters, 
co-heiresses, Anne Sarah and Catharine 
Mary. 

Anne Sarah Blackwood married Erasmus 
Madox, and by him had William, Eliza, 
Catherine, Henry, Anne and Emily, all of 
whom were living in 1809, under age. 

Catharine Mary Blackwood married Rich. 
ard Mason, and by him had Shovel Black- 
wood, Richard John, Henry William, Cath. 
arine Mary and Louisa Percival, all of 
whom were living in 1809, under age. 


J. B. Wuirmonre. 


THE WOODEN LEGS IN DICKENS 
(clxxi, 74, 139).—V. R.’s interesting list 
shows a curious, chronic obsession which 
lasted Dickens a life-time. Indeed, in ‘ Our 
Mutual Friend’ the obsession may be said 
to have flared up into an acute form: Silas 
Wegg all through and the gruff and glum 
pensioner, doubly wooden-legged, to top wu 
with. I have, like V. R., always wondeall 
what Miss Knag’s conception of the feet of 
wooden legs could be. I don’t believe that 
either she or Dickens knew! ‘The Old 
Curosity Shop’ has besides the Wegg-like 
rhyme of Mr. Richard Swiveller noted by a 
correspondent, in which ‘ wooden legs” 
rhyme with ‘‘ Sophy Cheggs,” a passage in 
which Dickens seems to have only just saved 
himself from giving way again. In chapt. 
xv, the old cottager says that his son “ had 
but one poor leg,’’ when he returned from the 
wars. There are two more references if 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit.’ In chapt. xxv. Mr. 
Gamp sends his precious boy “ to sell his 
wooden leg for any money it would fetch as 
matches in the rough, and bring it home in 
liquor,’’ and towards the end of the book, 
chapt. xlix., we hear of a portrait of Mr. 
Gamp, full-length, to show his wooden leg. 
In ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ chapt. lxxvii., we hear 
of two youthful cripples, one with a leg of 
wood, being hanged in Bloomsbury Square. 
Here, too, Dickens broke out badly, giving, 
as V. R. points out, two wooden legs to Mr. 
Simon Tappertit on his discharge from 
rison. I applaud the suggestion that Mr. 
arley, in ‘ Great Expectations,’ had two 
wooden legs. But Dickens’s courage failed 
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him at the last moment; he could not say 
jt out. That is why the character remains 
“vox et preterea nihil.’’ I can’t help 
thinking that, if only Dickens had known the 
Isle of Man, his imagination would have 
cast all trammels aside and given us a char- 
acter rejoicing in three wooden legs! 
A. W. F. 


que WATCH FOR THE HOROLOGIUM 
(clxxi. 208).—Mr, T, P. Cooper enquires 
what part of an horologium (clock) is the 
“watch.’’ The ‘‘ watch ’’ used in this sense, 
refers to that part of a clock that is now 
known as the ‘‘ going-train,’’ i.e., the part 
of the movement the duty of which is actu- 
ally to measure the time (whether it indicates 
it with dial and hands or not) as opposed 
to the parts that work the striking, chiming 
or alarm. 

At the period referred to by Mr. Cooper 
(1278) there were no portable watches, and it 
is doubtful whether the clock would have had 
adial. If it had none, then the only duty 
of the ‘‘ watch ’”? was to release the striking 
gear at the correct intervals and so let people 
in the vicinity know the time. 

A. C. Brrp. 


PLOITER (clxx. 387, 424; clxxi. 67, 100).— 

Some of your readers may have suspected 
that I invented this word; 
therefore, to be able to give them a printed 


I am pleased, 


reference which they can verify. I found 
it _ by accident, in ‘‘ An Act for making 
and keeping the River Trent in the Counties 
of Leicester, Derby and Stafford navigable,” 
London, 1698, on p. 328: 


No person or persons whatsoever, under 
pretence of the said Navigation, shall come 
into or upon any of the lands, now of the 
Right Hon. Theophilus, Earl of Huntingdon 
(Donington Park), on the south side of the said 
River of Trent, but shall hale their boats and 
vessels on that side of the river next Weston- 
upon-Trent, in the co. of Derby, only 
the banks whereof shall, from time to time be 
kept in repair with floitering and earth-work 
by the said Lord Pagett [to whom the grant 
was made], his heirs and assigns, in such 
. and as often as they sliall be damnified 
y the said navigation. 

The meaning of the word is quite clear, and 
must have been in common use to be adopted 
in an Act of Parliament. 

F, WI tiiaMson. 

Museum and Art Gallery, 

Derby. 

HOW-BOATS (clxx. 459; clxxi, 213). — 
_ Thave an account of the origin and early 
history of the show-boat, issued in connection 





with the film, ‘Show Boat,’ in 1929, from 
which it seems that this type of entertainment 
was invented about 1827 by an Englishman, 
Geoffrey Chapman, in New York. The show- 
boat enjoyed great popularity during the 
Civil War, and was by no means confined to 
the Mississippi; show-boats swarmed over 
the inland waters of America, the king of 
boat-showmen being a Captain A. B. French. 


R. H. New. 
Oxford. 


BRIDGES (BRYDGES OR BRUGES) OF 

KENT; AND CHANDOS (clxxi. 191, 
231).—The following crests and coats-or-arms 
are given by Burke in his ‘ General Armory,’ 
1878 : 

Brydges, of Bosbury, Co. Hereford. Argent, 
a cross sable charged with a leopard’s face 
or, a martlet for difference; these arms are 
in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey and 
Wells Cathedral. At the College of Arms, 
however, is an ancient and different bearing 
assigned to Brizge or Bridge, of Bosbury, viz., 
Argent, a bend engrailed sable charged at the 
dexter point with a chaplet or. Not adopted 
by the family generally. 

Brydges, or Bruges, of Cobberley and Sude- 
ley, Co. Gloucester. Argent, on a cross sable 
a leopard’s face or. Crest: The bust of an 
old man side-face ppr. wreathed about the 
temples argent and azure vested paly of the 
second and gules and semée of roundles 
counterchanged, on his head a cap or, lined 
with white fur. 

Brydges (Duke of Chandos). Same arms, 
quartering, Argent, a pile gules, for Chan- 
dos. Crest: The same as the last. Sup- 
porters: Two otters argent. Motto: Main- 
tien le droit. 

Brydges, of Denton Court, Co. Kent, bart. 
Argent, a cross sable charged in the centre 
with a leopard’s face between two pheons in 
pale the points towards each other and 
piercing the face or, in the first quarter, a 
lion rampant gules holding in the paws a 
pheon the point downwards of the second. 
Crest: The bust of a man the head ppr., hair 
and beard sable, vest argent, collar zules, cap 
or, band and tassel of the third, the cap and 
vest charged each with a pheon point down- 
wards of the first. Motto: same as the last. 

Bridges, of Goodnestone, Co. Kent, bart. 
(same as Baron Fitzwalter, extinct). Azure, 
three water-bougets or within a bordure 
ermine. Crest: Out of a ducal coronet or a 
Moor’s head in profile ppr., wreathed about 
the temples argent and gold, gorged with a 
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collar of the first, pendent therefrom a cross- 
pattée of the third. Motto: Je garderay. 


BF 


MABSHAL CANROBERT: MacDONALD 
(clxxi. 208). Marshal Canrobert’s 
wife was Leila Flora, daughter of Captain 
Allan Ranald MacDonald, of the 4th Bengal 
Native Infantry, and his wife, Miss Smith, 
daughter of General Smith of the Bengal 
Army. Captain Allan Ranald MacDonald 
was the second son of Captain James Mac- 
Donald of Flodigarry, Skye, and his wife 
Emily, daughter of James MacDonald III, 
of the MacDonalds of Skaebost, Skye. Cap- 
tain James MacDonald of Flodigarry was 
the fourth son of Allan MacDonald and 
Flora MacDonald. Thus Leila Flora Mac- 
Donald, who married Marshal Canrobert, was 
the great-granddaughter of Flora Mac- 
Donald. 


DonaLtp MacKINnon. 
Portree, Skye. 


FRENCH JEWEL-BOX (clxxi. 135). — 
The full inscription on the ledge of the 
jewel-casket would no doubt be: ‘‘ Tahan 
fabricateur de ]’Empereur.”’ 
The Emperor probably Napoleon III. 


REGINALD C. DuppINa. 


9 SARUM ”” (clxx, 65, 104, 140, 214, 248, 

267, 302, 393).—The ‘‘ Sarum ”’ printed 
for years ranging from 1109 downwards in 
Jones’ ‘ Charters . . . of Salisbury,’ referred 
to at clxx. 267, is evidently not to be relied 
on as regards the earlier dates; for in the 
Salisbury section of the Historical MSS. 
Commission’s ‘ Report on MSS. in Various 
Collections,’ vol. i., the Editor, Mr. Reginald 
L. Poole, expressly states (p. 340, note) that 
“Mr. Jones regularly prints the later and 
notoriously erroneous form Sarum in place 
of the abbreviated form of Saresbiria.’’ On 
the succeeding page Mr. Poole says, ‘‘ As a 
caution against supposing that the false read. 
ing of Sa: or Sar: as Sarum or Sarrum was 
officially adopted at any particular time, it 
may be observed that the same documents are 
found in the fourteenth century to bear pot’ 
the common seul nove civitatis Saresburie and 
that of the mayoralty, maioris Sarrum.’’ He 
adds, giving examples from the actual docu- 
ments, that Sarum or Sarrum, when once 
taken into use, is construed sometimes as a 
genitive plural, sometimes as a feminine sin- 
gular, sometimes as neuter, but it is never 





On the other hand, the years 1091 and 12% 
are quoted for ‘‘ Sarum’”’ by Ekwall in hig 
‘ Dictionary of English Place-names,’ under 
‘ Salisbury.’ Apparently he found _ these 
examples in the original early Charter Rolls, 
and not in printed publications where an 
abbreviation might have been unjustifiably 
extended into ‘‘ Sarum ”’ by an editor. 

In any case, it was pointed out by McClure 
so long ago as 1910 that ‘‘ Sarum ”’ is a ghost- 
word—to use an expression of Skeat’s which 
is entitled to celebrate its jubilee this year, 

The abbreviation referred to above is de 
noted by the Jupiter symbol, not reproducible 
here. 


W. W. Git. 


ATIN AS AN INTERNATIONAL LAN- 
GUAGE (clxvii. 67, 138, 176, 211, 231, 
247). — Apropos of what was said about 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ at the first reference, I 
should like to tell about a Life of Washing- 
ton printed in 1835 by a Latin scholar in 
America and intended to be a school text-book. 
The title is as follows: 
Georgi WaAsHINGTONII 
Americe Septentrionalis Civitatum 
Foederatarum 
Presidis Primi 


ita 
Franciso Glass, A.M. 
Ohioensis : 
Litteris Latinis Conscripta 

It has both a prowmium and a_ peroratio 
and begins as follows : 

In Virginia, tunc temporis regni Britannici 
provincia, octavo kalendas Martii, annoque 
salutis millesimo septingentesimo et tricesimo 
secundo, dux inclytus noster, patric decus, 
Georgius Washingtonius natus est. 

In the back of the book are endorsements 
by prominent American writers and scholars. 


Eston Everett Ericson. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 


LESSING OF SEA FISHING (clviii. 

’ 24; clix. 16).—I have noticed two inter- 
esting cases of this. The first is from the 
Pathfinder (Washington). It tells how im 
the Eskimo territory of Western Alaska, Old 
Ioguk, a medicine man, puts on a wooden 
mask resembling a salmon and dances and 
chants, commanding the fish to swim up the 
streams to his people. Later he goes to each 
Eskimo home and collects one-fourth of the 
catch as his share. : 

The other appeared in the Baltimore Post. 
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story of how the Tilghman, Maryland, fisher- 
folk complained when one Reverend Howard 
McDade was transferred to another charge. 
During hard times the Rev. McDade at a 
solemn ceremony had asked heaven to send 
fish to the starving Tilghmanites. Miracu- 
lous draughts followed. But since his 
transfer, the report declares, the Tilghman 
fish-nets are empty. Hence the protest. 


oGS AND THE SUPERNATURAL 
(clxvii. 348, 389).—In Baldwin’s Fifth 
Reader is the story of The Dog of Montargis, 
in which a dog champions his dead master 
in a trial by single combat, and comes off vic- 
torious. What is the origin of this story ? 


ERMS FOR SCHOOL TRUANCY (clxxi. 

158, 211).—In Derbyshire the common term 
for truancy is ‘‘ legging it.’’ In Surrey we had 
“ miking.”? at the present time it might be 
construed as the use of the microphone. When 
I was a boy on one occasion I ‘‘ played the 
jolly’ in order to catch “‘ striggers.’’ The 
latter is a kind of minnow with three angry 
little spikes on its back. Perhaps ‘N & Q.’ 
readers could explain the name “ strigger ”’ 
and give the various names applied to the 
little fish. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Among several Americanisms we have: 
“ Playing hookey ’? or ‘‘ hookey ’’; ‘‘ Bag- 
ging school ’’; common in N.Y. and Phila. ; 
and “‘ Hook Jack ’’—used in New England. 
“ Cutting school ’’ is another term used in 
Phila, and vicinity. No doubt there are 
other terms, but those I distinctly remember. 


D. C. Kyosraucn. 
Moon OF HORSHAM (clxxi. 209). — 


Henry Moon, of Horsham, tanner, bache- 
lor, aged twenty-one and upwards, and Mary 
Marchant of Southmalling, spinster, aged 
nineteen and upwards, with consent of 
Thomas Marchant, her father: bondsmen, 
said H. M. and Thomas Marchant of South- 
malling, yeoman, 11 June, 1810. Sussex 
Marriage Licences (Sussex Record Society, 
vol, xxvi.). 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 


ANDWRITING (clxx. 456; clxxi. 70, 139, 
212, 233).—My father (who was articled to 
another famous editor, Thomas Latimer of 
Exeter) gave me a version of the Horace 


than that of Mr. W. F. Linpemann, The 
type-setter was the only one in the place who 
could read Horace’s ‘‘ copy.” Approachin 

the “‘ stone,’ he took up the ‘‘copy’”’ an 

glanced around with a _ look which meant 
‘* Ah, no one else dare tackle this.’’ He pro- 
ceeded to set it up, but halted after a few 
minutes and was obviously flummoxed. Not 
to waste too much time, he went direct to 
Horace’s sanctum, as was his privilege, 
pointed to the ‘ word”’ that was puzzling 
him, and asked, ‘‘ What is this word, sir?”’ 
Glaring hard at it, the chief said at once, 
“* Constitutional !’’ 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


IREBRACE (clxx. 460; clxxi. 157, 197, 
210).—Three errors occur in the last re- 
ference as printed. If the particulars, as set 
down in the named Firebrace pedigree, be 
correct, it should be noted that (1) Sir Cor- 
dell Firebrace, Baronet and M.P., died in 
1759 and not in ‘‘ 1750 ’’; (2) Basil Feilding, 
Earl of Denbigh and Earl of Desmond, died 
on 19 March, 1716/7, and not on ‘‘ 9 March, 
1716/7’; and (3) William Campbell was 
afterwards of Melford Hall and not of ‘‘ Wel- 
ford Hall.’’ 


Ronatp A. MArTINEAU D1IxoNn OF THEARNE. 


LD NORTH COUNTRY MS. WANTED 
(clxxi, 207).—The MS. which forms the 
subject of this query is obviously the one re- 
ferred to in ‘Old Yorkshire ’ New Series, 
edited by William Smith and published in 
1889. <A list of Yorkshire beacons is there 
given, and a footnote states that it was taken 
from one supplied by J. Goulton Constable, 
Esq., Walcote, Doncaster, itself taken from a 
a MS. book dated 1580 to 1590, which had 
been lent him by a friend. Unfortunately 
the name of Mr. Constable’s friend is not 

furnished. 

H. Askew. 


RANDALL (clxxi. 99).—Thomas Randall, 
B.A., the son of Thomas Randall of 
Eton, Bucks, was educated at Eton; matri- 
culated at Corpus Christi College, Oxon, 21 
July, 1731, aged 20; B.A. 1735; he was after- 
wards usher at Durham Grammar School 
under the Rev. Richard Dongworth, whom 
he succeeded both in the headmastership and 
in the vicarage of Whitworth, Durham. 
Being disabled by frequent attacks of gout 
from attending regularly at the school, he 
agreed to resign both the mastership and the 





Greeley story which is a little more garnished 


vicarage of Whitworth, on being, in 1768, 
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es, 


The Library. 


presented to the vicarage of Ellingham, 
Northumberland. He does not appear to 
have resided constantly at Ellingham, where 
his duties were discharged by a curate. He 
was a diligent antiquary and a contemporary 
and friend of Dr. Christopher Hunter and 
of George Allan, F.S.A. He made good use 
of the free access afforded to him during his 
residence at Durham to the libraries and 
public offices, and transcribed many impor- 
tant documents relating to the see and 
chapter. He died 25 Oct., 1775, and was 
buried at St. Mary-le-Bow, Durham, 30 Oct., 
1775. A copy of his will is given in ‘ History 
of Northumberland,’ vol. ii., p. 286. 

Much interesting information concerning 
him will be found in ‘ History of Durham 
Cathedral Library,’ by H. D. Hughes and J. 
Meade Falkner (1925). 

It may be interesting to note that a novel 
entitled ‘Randal of Randalholme’ was 
written some time ago by Miss Austin 
Clare, the pen-name of Miss James of 
Clarghyll Hall, the daughter of the Rev. 
Octavius James, curate-in-charge of Garrigill 
(1841-2). Randalholme is an old house near 
Alston, but there is no record of a family 
named Randal ever living there, although a 
member of the family named Richardson who 
owned the place, styled himself William Ran- 
dal Richardson Randal of Randalholme Hall. 
He died in 1887. 





The Allegory of Love: A Study in Mediaeval 
Tradition. By C, 8. Lewis. (Oxford, a 
the Clarendon Press. 15s. net). 


N his Preface the writer thanks one of his 
friends for teaching him not to patroniz 
the past, and training him to see the present 
as itself a period. Perhaps it is partly in 
virtue of that training that this study of 
courtly love and all that has developed out 
of it, both in literature and in the comm 
theory of human life, has a freshness and 
verve and directness beyond anything w 
have met with and enjoyed in literary study 
for some time. There are some exagzera- 
tions; and there are some omissions—but the 
former are inspiriting rather than otherwis, 
and the latter leave the reader something to 
do for himself. For example, in tracing the 
movement towards use of allegory (a topic on 
which Mr, Lewis is particularly good ; every- 
one to whom it falls to study allegory would 
do well to begin by learning from him the 
true standpoint from which to envisage it) 
too little is made of the use of allegory and 
allegorical personification in the time when 
mythology still had life in it. Prometheus 
and Epimetheus are allegorical names; 
Aeschylus, we remember, makes Kratos and 
Bia chain Prometheus to the rock; — 
like those of the Erinyes, and, say, of Pan- 
dora, are allegorical; Hybris, Nemesis, Ate, 
Moira, and how many more, have just that 
force in personification which Mr. Lewis is 
inclined to dissociate from a living mytho 
logy; and, in general, both at the simpler 
folk-lore stage and later in the days of the 


H. Askew. 


MERICAN VERSE, SOURCE WANTED 

(clviii. 408).—I am unable to find a copy 

of the song, but it was the campaign-song of 

Senator Champ Clark of Missouri when he was 

a candidate for the Democratic nomination for 

president. As I recall it, the chorus ran some- 
thing like this: 


** Every time I come to town, 
The boys start kickin’ my dog aroun’, 
Even though he is but a poor old houn’, 


splendour of Attic drama, myth and allegory 
lived intertwined. The impulse to create 
allegory must be more nearly co-eval with the 
impulse to create myth than here we are led 


RQareworr asa aoe a oo 


They gotta quit kickin’ my dog aroun.’ ” 
E. E. E. 


UTHOR WANTED  (clxxi. 209).—Milton 

Hayes was the author of ‘The Green Eye 

of the little Yellow God.’ It is published as a 
musical monologue by French at 2s. 


E. V. Srone. 

34, Cromer Drive, Wallasey, Cheshire. 

“ The Green Eye of the Yellow God,” written 
by J. Milton Hayes is still a favourite on the 
concert platform. The best burlesque is 
preety that of Mr. Billy Bennett who 

umbly describes himself as “‘Almost a Gentle- 
man.” It is published as a musical monologue 
by Reynolds and Co., London. 


to suppose. In view of this, the account d 
the growth of allegory—as if it were some 
thing subsequent—seems to us to need some 
re-consideration. 

Mediaeval allegory is really less successful 
than Greek allegory in part, we should sup 
pose, because Green religion rested on mythe 
logy. Personifications, if fortunate and strong 
enough, blended well with the gods. Medi 
aeval religion, on the other hand, was 
centred in a historical life. The legendary 
figures which came to surround the centr 
figure were almost necessarily themselves his 
torical or conceived as such. The different 
made to literature and the exercise of imagil- 
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ation by historicity at the centre of religion 
is a subject which deserves some further 
study—and precisely, we think, by such a 
student as Mr. Lewis. 

The analysis of the ‘ Romance of the Rose ’ 
is a brilliant piece of work. Next to it, both 
for value to the student and for penetrating 
insight, we should put the study of Gower, 
and the re-interpretation of the strongly 
allegorical poetry left to us by the generations 
between Chaucer and the sixteenth century. 
The concluding chapter is a re-interpretation, 
one might say a justification, of Spenser. 
The history of Spenserian criticism, in Mr. 
Lewis’s view, is ‘‘a history of gross under- 
estimation.’’ The trouble about Spenser is 
that, in order to make anything really worth 
while of him, one must, first, read him 
closely. How many readers, for example, 
will have seen, what Mr. Lewis brings out 
very well, that each allegory has its centre 
or core, which must be found and understood 
before one can properly estimate its minor 
surroundings ; or will have noted, in Spenser’s 
frequent contrast between nature and art, his 
virtually systematic use of art as a symbolic 
device to mark evil. Next, one must 
approach him with some submission as the 
inventor of a scheme of things which we have 
to enter on his own terms. Mr. Lewis says 
‘The Faerie Queene’ is ‘‘ like life’? and 
explains himself thus: 

When I say that it is like life, I do not mean 
that the places and people in it are like those 
which life produces: I mean precisely what I 
say—that it is like life itself, not like the pro- 
ducts of life. It is an image of the natura 
naturans, not of the natura naturata. The 
things we read about in it are not like life, 
but the experience of reading it is like living. 
The clashing antitheses which meet and resolve 
themselves into higher unities, the lights 
streaming out from the great allegorical foci 

. the adventures gathering themselves to- 
gether and revealing their true nature as we 
draw near the foci, the constant re-appearance 
of certain basic ideas, which transform them- 
selves without end and yet ever remain the 
same . . the unwearied variety and seamless 
continuity of the whole—all this is Spenser’s 
true likeness to life. 

A little allowance must be made here for 
exuberance—as also where we are told that 
to read Spenser is ‘“‘to grow in mental 
health ’’—nevertheless, the lines we have 
quoted hit felicitously the character of 
Spenser’s genius, 

We begin with courtly love, a simulation 
of religion, centred in adultery. We pass 
through stages (best exemplified by Dante 
and Beatrice) where his lady is in the lover’s 





heart, made one with the aspirations of real 
religion, and adultery is left behind. We 
end, in Spenser more than all, with married 
love as the height of earthly love’s achieve- 
ment. The rise of love—the love of man for 
woman—into this central importance in 
human life is an example of what Mr, Lewis 
rightly describes both as ‘‘ very rare,’”? and 
as almost impossible to assign to a cause, a 
real change in human sentiment. Perhaps 
we ourselves are actually witnessing the like 
in the change that, at any rate in some 
quarters, is coming over sentiment about war. 

One further word must be said about the 
style of this important and stimulating 
book. It lapses occasionally into triviality, 
but on the whole is delightfully clear, lively 
and agreeable, carrying well the abundance 
with which the writer from his wide and 
imaginative reading charges it. And, 
further, it is studded—but not too frequently 
—with happy epigrams. 

BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


The Caxton Head Catalogue No. 1023, 
which Messrs. James TREGASKIS AND SON 
sent us the other day, is made up of Original 
Water-Colour and Pencil Drawings, Early 
Vellum Deeds and Autograph Letters. Among 
the best of the letters we should put one from 
Edward Jenner to the Rev. R. Worthington 
of Cheltenham, with mention of vaccination 
in America (1818: £38), and an interesting 
one from Horace Walpole to John Pinker- 
ton (1787: £10). Readers who are interested 
in Walpole and his friends may like also to 
know of a letter of Mrs. Damer’s, mentionin 
a bust of Nelson which she had just finish 
(1807: £3 15s.). It will be remembered that 
Newton and Halley published Flamsteed’s 
‘ Historia Caelestis’ without the author’s 
consent: a collection of papers for this, which 
includes the original MS. of the ‘ Historia,’ 
is offered for £22 10s. Another good Newton 
item is an autograph letter to Sir Richard 
Onslow — apparently unpublished — dated 
from Combetlien in 1692 (£18 10s.). Of the 
documents the two earliest are c. 1250, a grant 
and quitclaim and a charter, both of North- 
ants (each £4). Some have interesting seals 
appended, for example that of the Lord 
Mayor of London on a London charter of 
1460 (£10 10s.) ; that of the Bishop of Lucca, 
Papal Nuncio in England, on the process 
concerning the marriage between Charles the 
Bold and Margaret of York (1468: £20), and 
the seal of Henry VII to a charter concerned 
with a manor and lands in Northants (1490: 
£12 10s.). The drawings number nearly 150 
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and we may mention three drawings by Gains- 
borough, the best of which pat appear to 
be a youth seated by a tree (£10 10s.); a 
copy, by some member of Engleheart’s hank, 
of Reynolds’s portrait of Francis Barber, Dr. 
Johnson’s negro servant (£30); a wash draw- 
ing in minature style of the Misses Young 
by Richard Cosway (£8), and a pen-drawing 
by Randolph Caldecott: ‘ Fable of the Lion 
and other Beasts. Dividing the pr(ey)ofits 
of a book ’—artist, engraver and writer re- 
ceiving their small portions from the opulent 
publisher (£5). 

A pleasant item in Catalogue 557, which 
Messrs. Henry YOUNG AND Sons, of Liver- 
pool, have recently sent us, is an album con- 
taining 85 colour prints by Baxter and Le 
Blond (c, 1830-1860: £25). Under ‘ Blake’ 
we found one or two reproductions and a copy 
of the best edition of Gilchrist’s ‘ Life’ 
(1880: £6 6s.). An extra-illustrated copy 
of Medwin’s ‘ Journal of the Conversations 
of Lord Byron ’ (which has an original draw- 
ing of Byron in sepia by Westall) is offered 
for £6 6s. From Ruskin’s library at Brant- 
wood comes a black letter Chaucer, with the 
woodcut portrait of the poet (1602: £14). Of 
the Early Printed Books is the book of laws 
of Alexander of Imola printed at Venice c. 
1478 (£45). ‘ Elegant Pxtracts’ and ‘ Ele- 
gant Epistles,’ 36 vols. in 18, prettily bound 
in green morocco, with pretty illustrations 
by the engravers of the day, makes an attrac- 
tive item at £15. Then there is a Venetian 
‘ Vitae Plutarchi’ of 1516 offered for £88, 
and ‘ The Reliques of Father Prout’ in a 
copy bound by Riviere (1836: £5 5s.). A 
complete set of the original issues of the 
Tatler, 2 vols. in 1 (1710: £50), and Words- 
worth’s copy of Ruskin’s ‘ Modern Painters,’ 
vol. ii., presented to him by Sir William 
Boxall, in the original cloth (1846: £5 5s.) 
are volumes not to be missed, and we may 
mention also an eighteenth-century French 
edition of the ‘ Gerusalemme Liberata ’ 
(1771: £12). 

Messrs. Myers anp Co. offer in their Cata- 
logue No, 313 a number of Autograph Letters 

and MSS. and of original documents, princi- 
pal items being five letters addressed by the 
Duke of Wellington to his brother, the Mar- 
quis Wellesley. Equally good are three 
letters of Nelson of 1801 and 1802, addressed 
respectively to Admiral Lutwidge, Captain 
Sutton and Mr. Barker Jun. Among docu- 
ments we noticed an official attested copy of 





the marriage settlement of George Lie 
Charlecote and Mary Bonn (1714: £14) 
collection of 55 documents, chiefly cones 
with births in the parish and the disp 
of boys and girls, belonging to St. Clem 
Danes, Sema (1569- 1624 : “05 5s.); a di 
ment bearing the signature of Catheri 
Medicis; and a collection of house 
accounts, with a document or two, beloz 
to George Villiers, 1st Duke of Bucking 
and his wife (£15). Here are also a k 
of Henrietta Maria’s to the Duchesg 
Hamilton on the marriage of the Duch 
sister to Lord Cassilis (1668: £4 4s.); a 
graph letter, dated 1568, of James VJ 
Scotland (£21), and some letters of D, 
Lawrence, the best being a_ series 
addressed between 1914 ar 1918 to his li 
7: agent (£45). 

Mr. Bernard Rora’s Catalogue No. 
scribes first editions of mer Er 
Literature, and about thirty au og 
letters. The collection is a comprehen 
one, and the prices moderate. For £14 

each are offered three parts of the late / 
Housman’s edition of Manilius, and for 
each some thirty numbers of the 
Review from May, 1889, to June, re 


t contain contributions of Housman’s. 


worthy is among the best represented a 
authors. Mr, Rota has ‘ A Man of De 
(by “‘ John Sinjohn ”’)—1901: £5; © 
Island Pharisees ’ in the first published ¢ 
tion (1904: £3 10s.) and ‘ The Coun 
House ’ (1907: £3 10s.); a copy of 
Modern Comedy ’ signed by the author | 
with two lines of verse in his hand, is prit 
£2 10s. We noticed also Mr. W. B: Yes 
‘ Poems ’ of 1895 offered for £3 10s. 


Norices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer quer 
privately, nor to give any advice on the value’ 
old books or prints. a 

WE beg leave to state that we do not 0 
take to return communications which, for 
reason, we do not _ ; 

WHEN answering a query, or referring 
article which has a om y appeared, 001 
peek are requested to give within par 

eet: emg after the exact he: 


q 

j 

4 

, | 

the numbers of the series volume and D “| 
— the contribution in question is . 


Tue Manager will be pleased to fo 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
addresses of friends which readers may lik 
send to him. 
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